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ABSTRACT 



An on-line symposium on January 13, 1999, brought together 

policymakers, educators, parents, students, and local community reformers to 
discuss rural perspectives on academic standards. As part of an on-line 
dialogue extending from November 1998 to March 1999, the symposium linked 
on-line participants to panelists and participants in Burlington, Vermont, 
and six interactive cable television sites. The keynote speech, "Our 
Challenge: To Set the Highest Possible National Standard for Human 
Relationships" (Deborah W. Meier) , discussed the web of relationships that 
makes every community a rich learning laboratory and the need for schools to 
be part of that web. Three issues were addressed by panelists and 
participants. First, since many communities are weak and impoverished in both 
economic and social terms, are they capable of being responsible for 
students' education? Second, standards carry the danger of being exploited 
for other purposes or used to establish "official knowledge." Who should set 
standards, who is the "community," and whose standards should prevail? Third, 
what kind of school funding policies support or undercut the potential of 
locally developed standards, and how does the state's "machinery of 
education" affect the strength of communities? Participants then offered 
advice and recommendations to communities, educators, legislators, and 
policymakers. Appendices include the keynote speech and the Rural Challenge's 
position paper on academic standards and community control. (SV) 
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Public School Standards: 

Discussing the Case for 
Community Control 

A Report on the Electronic 

Symposium Hosted by THE RURAL CHALLENGE 
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The mission of the Rural Challenge is to build a rural community schools movement that 
links academic excellence with a sense of place and respect for community. 
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Dear Colleague: 

We’re happy to send you this summary of our dialogue, “Public School Standards: Discussing the 
Case for Community Control,” sponsored by the Rural Challenge Policy Program and hosted on our 
website, www.ruraledu.org. 

Many of you from 45 states and three countries who registered for the symposium have actively 
participated in the discussion since it began in November 1998. We hope many more will. We 
believe strongly that in a democracy we get what we deserve. So we need to be engaged in a public 
debate that shapes public policy, and we hope that both this report and our encouragement of your 
participation will serve this end. 

For those who don’t yet know us, the Rural Challenge is a national nonprofit organization whose 
mission is to build a rural community schools movement that links academic excellence with a sense 
of place and respect for community. The Policy Program, in support of this mission, seeks to: 



...understand complex issues affecting rural schools and communities; to inform the public 
debate over rural education policy; and to help rural communities act on education policy 
issues affecting them. 

Working through partner projects in 33 states, the Rural Challenge supports place-based efforts in 
hundreds of schools. These projects reach thousands of rural students who are engaged in education 
rooted in discovering the potential of their communities-their own social, cultural, economic, and 
ecological heritage. 

We have begun a conversation that needs to continue. Our website, our newsletter, a new listserv, 
and other communication tools will continue to host varied opinions, both sympathetic and con- 
trary. Your comments have already contributed to the discussion about our draft policy statement, 
“Standards in Public Schools,” which serves as the foundation document of the dialogue. (The 
statement appears in the appendices.) For this, and for your continuing care for rural communities 
and schools, we thank you. 



Sincerely, 



if 



Marty Strange 
Director 
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The Rural Challenge is a nonprofit foundation established to promote public school reform in 
rural America. Begun in 1995 with a challenge from Ambassador Walter Annenberg to match 
his generous pledge of funds, the Rural Challenge operates programs of grants, public 
engagement, and policy The Rural Challenge Policy Program has brought rural perspectives to 
the national debate on standards as a strategy for educational change, first by drafting a 
policy position that brings local communities into the discussion, and then by promoting 
discussion of those ideas through a variety of means, including ongoing, on-line discussions 
and, in January, by hosting an electronic symposium to further engage the discussion. This 
paper presents a report of that symposium. 

What is unique about rural perspectives on standards? What ideas does the Rural Challenge 
hope to bring to the debate? The Rural Challenge enthusiastically endorses the notion of high 
achievement by students. Indeed, many rural schools provide excellent educations through 
which students achieve at the highest levels, by any measure. We believe that setting high 
academic standards and measuring achievement against them is one useful strategy for 
encouraging high quality education, but that the quest for high standards can be exploited to 
serve other purposes if narrowly drawn. 

The Rural Challenge encourages the development of three kinds of learning standards: (I) 
content standards that establish what the community expects the child to accomplish and are 
high enough to be challenging for each student; (2) context standards that root curriculum in 
local contexts and use the community and native environment as curriculum and as a filter 
for content standards; and (3) learning condition standards that assure appropriate learning 
conditions, such as the physical environment, access to school facilities and the opportunity to 
participate in school activities, the right of each student to be known and valued as a member 
of the school community, and the right of each student to participate in school decision- 
making (The complete text of the Rural Challenge Policy Program statement on standards in 
public schools appears in the appendix and is available on-line at wwwruraledu.org) 

The three-hour conference on January 13, 1999, brought together school board members, 
local community reformers, chief state education officers, teadiers, students, parents, 
administrators and interested citizens from 45 states and three countries, linked by interactive 
cable televisions at seven sites and via individual computers. The symposium was a 
continuation of an on-line dialogue that began on the Internet in November 1998 and 
continued to March 1999 On-line participants were connected to the keynote speaker, 
moderator and three panelists in Burlington, \fermont, and to participants at interactive cable 
television sites in: 

Montgomery, Alabama 
Mendocino, California 
Englewood, Colorado 
Jackson, Mississippi 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
Portland, Oregon 
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The Featured Speakers: 

Moderator Anne C. Lewis, national education and policy writer 



Keynote Speaker Deborah W Meier, founder of Central Park East High School, 
author of The Power of Their Ideas , Lessons from a Small School in 
Harlem and principal of Mission Hill School in Bostons Roxbury 
Community 



Panelists Francisco Guajardo, teacher at Edcouch-Bsa High School and 

director of the Uano Grande Research Center, funded in part 
by the Rural Challenge 



A Report on the Electronic 
Symposium Hosted by 
THE RURAL CHALLENGE 
November 1998 - 
February 1999 



John (Jack) Shelton, director of the Program for Rural Services 
and Research at the University of Alabama and of the 29- 
school, statewide PACERS Cooperative, also funded in part by 
the Rural Challenge 

Vito Rerrone, director of the Graduate Teacher Education 
Program at Harvard University and of the documentation team 
for the Rural Challenge 



Complete biographies are available on our website , www.ruraledu.org 



“/ believe the schools have failed us because they have already 
become too distant , too unfamiliar and unfamiliar 

Deborah Meier, keynote speech 
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ILThe Rural Challenge Bectronic Symposium 
Discussion of Standards 

Our vision is that every community is a richly detailed place able to provide a laboratory of 
learning; that children are young citizens whose work in school should serve to improve their 
community, and that education is the responsibility of the whole community, not only of 
professional educators. 

The web of relationships that make every community a rich learning laboratory was the topic 
of the keynote speech by Deborah Meier, “Our Challenge: "lo Set the Highest Possible 
National Standard for Human Relationships.” The entire speech appears in the appendices. 

Meier opened with a discussion of the crisis and dedine attributed to American education, 
with examples of what she sees as evidence of danger Schools respond to the distrust by 
“offering more of what’s sick about our culture, rather than suggesting that they can indeed 
be an antidote to what’s rotten.” She believes that they should move in the following 
directions: 

• Schools are the one institution that could construct for the young what it means to 
be a member of a real community 

• Schools offer a way of learning together in the most effiaent and productive way the 
sped es knows how, through the company we keep, by people we trust and want to 
emulate. 

• (Schools) offer young people a serious sanctuary for their humanity, their intelligence, 
their caring 

“(Failures of the schools) are due to an increasing crisis of human 

• All children should attend 

schools where they are sure relationships, of trust between fellow citizens, of a lack of shared 

that they, and their families, are belonging to a common public culture” 

known and liked 

. Deborah Meier, keynote speech 

• American genius has always 

connected to our respect for 

practical know-how, ordinary dose-to-the-earth common sense, local control, a little 
skepticism about expertise and Ph.Ds, and a lot of willingness to trust each other 
Politiaans and the media outdo each other to see who can make the direst daims. 

The three issues that organize the Rural Challenge approach to standards also organized the 
electronic symposium. The questions posed to the panelists and to E-Symposium partidpants 
follow, along with comments by panelists and electronic partidpants (a complete set of 
responses can be found on the website at wwwruraledu.org). 
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The Rural Challenge draft policy statement says, “Strong communities are the best habitat 
for excellence in education and education is the responsibility of the whole community.” 
What do you say when others say, “but many communities are not strong Many are 
impoverished in both economic and societal terms. Perhaps they should not, even cannot, be 
responsible for the students’ education?” 

Jack Shelton, panelist 

Because stereotypes regarding race , the poor, and rural [people] often dominate judgments 
about competence and responsibility ; crucial local capacity and knowledge are dismissed. 
Paternalism is substituted for partnership and for local democratic action. 

Rural communities are subjected to inappropriate models for education when they are deemed 
incapable. The prime example is consolidation of schools and school systems. Consolidation is a 
powerful, ongoing and imposed industrial model that has a continuing disastrous effect upon 
rural communities. The model is partially grounded in the paternalistic notion that first ethnic 
and then rural people did not and do not have the capacity to educate their own children. 

Frandsco Guajardo, panelist 

Unfortunately, I think one of the things that is happening in education is that we’re not really 
creating the structures where our kids-and even members of the community - get a chance to 
tell their stories. If we don't have our stories, what is it that we have? If we don't have our 
identities what is it that we can latch on to and be grounded with? It seems to me our 
relationships with one another, that teachers have with students, that teachers have with 
members of the community, are fundamental. Absolutely fundamental; [the relationships are] 
the key to education. I appreciate Deborah Meier doing the framing for us. 

Vito Perrone, panelist 

We talk a lot about Michael Jordan setting the standard for dribbling, passing, defense, flying in 
the air, doing almost anything that relates to basketball. Michael Jordan didn't set that standard 
through any kind of external admonition. That standard was very internal to [him]. It was 
Jordan's intention, and it grew out of his own understanding of possibility, and it grew out of his 
interaction with other basketball colleagues. I think of standards always as growing from one's 
own self, out of our own intention. 

The best schools that I know about-and I have spent most of my life in and out of school-are 
not schools that produce the highest test scores. But their students leave with some genuine 
expertise ; they are confident, they can speak and write thoughtfully, they understand what it 
means to be responsible and caring, they know their local settings well, they are culturally 
rooted, they respect those that have gone before them, they see themselves as learners. To ask 
those schools to be guided mostly by the new standards and tests would be to reduce the 
quality of what they do. Quality has little to do with the external standards and tests that now 
prevail. 
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Moderator Anne Lewis asked if communities are in fact “strong enough" to develop their 
own standards. Panelist Dr. Shelton responded: 

When the word * strong ' is put [in the question] you begin to wonder who gets the right to 
define that. We sometimes forget the power of local communities and feel it's even necessary to 
question their capacity. 

Rural people are made up of people who are intelligent , capable , interested in their 
communities , interested in relationships. They know their own places , they know their own 
people. Who better to set the standards for their children than these communities? When 
standards are set apart from the communities , local initiative is killed. 

Sure enough there is need f, sure enough there is an absence of resources in many places , but in 
the end I, it is the community that will make the difference and it is the community that has to 
be recognized . And I think it has to be vested with the power not only to set its standards but to 
be able to look inside the schools and tell what's going on there so that local judgment can be 
applied to measure the standards that have been set. 

Both on-site and on-line participants joined the discussion-offering agreement, dis-agreement, 
and expansions of their own. The input was wide-ranging, sparked by the keynote address, 
panelist comments on the “Case for Community Control,” and the idea of internal versus 
external standards. Jane Lindall, UK/UL Joint Center for the Study of Educational Policy, 
echoed on-line Meier’s concern that schools have not integrated the community in their 
pedagogies, standards and assessments: 

Schools are not only too distant , too unfamiliar and unfamilial, but they are also entirely too 
arrogant. Professionalism in teaching fosters the belief that the public has no voice and no right 
to a voice in the education of its children and citizens. [Under these circumstances] the 
necessary mutual respect for collaboration will not materialize. 

Jeannie Surface, principal of Wakefield Community School, speaking from Lincoln, Nebraska, 
linked relationships in school with the nurturing of individual creativity and saw standardized 
tests and the concern with competition as working against this end: 

I think the most important thing we do in our school is about relationships and about 
unleashing creativity. And I don't see how that can possibly come about if a stand-ardized test is 
imposed on us. If we have a standardized test, teachers will use standards as the foundation of 
what they do for their lessons. So I can see the creativity being stifled. 



“Fewer citizens vote today than they did in my youth. It's harder 
and harder to keep volunteer libraries and fire departments going. 
Kids spend more and more of their time in the hands of people 
who barely know them. That's a crisis !' 



Deborah Meier, keynote speech 
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But Martin Saulsberry, a student from Delta High School, speaking from Jackson, Mississippi, 
disagreed, asking if community-formed standards are viable in the context of national 
competition: 

If the standards the community has formed are not the standards that allow us to compete 
with the schools of the nation , are those standards really working for the school? 

Sam McClain, superintendent of education in Cherokee County, speaking from Mont-gomery, 
Alabama, recognized from years of experience that the teacher-student relationship is the hub 
of the educational experience: 

Throughout my career, I think the most important thing to teaching is the teacher in the 
classroom. When you close the door, it's just you and those students. You build [trust] over a 
period of time. We need to teach children how to leam for a lifetime of learning. If we do that, 
they're going to leam the basic skills. 

And Bill Becker, director for the Center of Science Education at Rordand State University, 
who was at the Oregon site, asserted the need for communities and their standards to be 
part of a national whole, emphasizing concern for how schools fare collectivly: 

I like to think of education as a system and from a systems level, I know that systems have to 
interact in order to function properly. I worry about the lack of interaction among the 
components of the system. I would like to think that those of us in higher education would take 
upon ourselves the responsibility of being interpreters of standards-helping local citizens find a 
mechanism by which they can put those local standards into local practice and raise the 
capacity of young citizens to perform at developmental ly appropriate levels. 

Keynote speaker Deborah Meier, however, addressed the need for a new center of gravity in 
our thinking about schools. She reemphasized the preservation and integrity of communities. 
She indicated that the spirit of democracy itself is served, renewed, when the focus is on 
diversity rather than sameness. Communities should not shun others’ ideas about standards 
just because they were not locally developed: 

That's, I think, the point. That local communities-after listening to all that fight and argument- 
have got to decide, what are we going to do? And in a country with enormous amounts of 
standardization, I think we should stop worrying about schools having different standards. We're 
in a country where, if anything, there is more danger of standardization and sameness than the 
other way around. 



“Even parents find negotiating schools harder and harder. They are 
made to feel more and more extraneous. Nuisances. Even if they are 
well-educated and well-spoken, they feel as strangers ." 



Deborah Me/er, keynote speech 
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The Rural Challenge draft policy statement notes, “setting high academic standards and 
achieving against them is an important educational objective. There is, however, a danger that 
standards can be used to establish ‘official knowledge,’ a state-determined correctness that 
damages intellectual integrity.” Who sets standards? Who is the “community” and whose 
standards should prevail? Business people, educators at every level, religious leaders, 
governmental agencies, legislators, all have agendas. Does one group have a more important 
role than any other? Do different groups play different roles in different places? Are standards 
that are “home grown” more or less likely to be embraced by students, teachers, school 
leaders? 

And what about equity? Are standards an equity issue? Does concern about equity tend to 
divert the pursuit of high standards toward the pursuit of standardized curricula? Can high 
standards be set and met for all without standardized curricula? Or are they jeopar-dized by 
standardized curricula? 

Vito Perrone, panelist: 

On their own , [rural schools] would more naturally work from their strengths-their ability to 
make education more personal, the need to draw more heavily on local resources and use more 
of the place as a basis for curriculum. The course structures with their various clock-based 
requirements keep the schools distant from what is important locally This is not a path to 
higher quality schooling and learning. 

I believe our resources should be devoted to helping all schools, teachers and communities 
develop high-quality settings. This means getting closer to the settings, not standing far away. 

Anne Wheelock, author of numerous education writings induding Safe to Be Smart* Building a 
Culture for Standards-Based Reform in the Middle Grades (National Middle School Assoaation): 

If the standards are employers, or military or post-secondary people, or even bankers who are 
willing to give a loan to a student who wants to start his or her own business-which I find a lot 
of times to be happening in rural communities-then those people have a lot to say that's 
legitimate about how well the school is doing. And I think it should be factored into how schools 
are evaluated. 

Jack Shelton, panelist 

A legitimate question is, if you're a talker, when will you be a doer? And how does money get 
into the conversation, and how does time get into the conversation-and also, what or how do 
we develop, how do we extend the effort at clear, creative, and collaborative conversations 
among groups who are saying that 'the sky is falling' [because of the alleged crisis in 
education]. 
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Ferrone conveyed in his on-line essay in response to “Whose Standards’ that the best 
standards are those that mean something to the students themselves-those that have the 
right ownership. But doing what really matters takes time-more than is typically allowed in 
the way school time is structured He wrote: 

Children and young people have little time to complete work they can truly honor. And it is 
through work they can honor that standards that matter get set and advanced. In this standards 
context , will there be time for students to do good work that grows from their own intentions , 
from questions they have, around things that truly matter for them? Will the premium be on 
more and more-that continuing fascination with coverage-or on much less with higher quality? 
Will standards be real work or checklists to work through? 

Rerrone lamented, with Meier, the ineffectiveness of “distant experts,” whose standards are 
often presumed to matter most* 

Why is it that those who speak so confidently, who seem to know so much about children's 
development and needs, what will serve them best, stand so far away from classrooms, children 
and young people? From a distance everything appears so simple-a few rigorous tests will 
certainly fix things, even though tests have been around for a long time and they somehow 
haven't made the world right. 
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Frandsco Guajardo put new emphasis on his and others’ expressed conviction that the local 
community should be the source and measure of school standards. Yet he took issue with 
the issue itself, saying that basic human needs must be attended to in many rural commun- 
ities, so that their inherent capaaty to form standards can be released: 

Do my people in my community have the capacity to develop standards? tes. But I'll tell you, if 
they're playing with 50 cents of the dollar that folks in other places are playing with, I don't 
think it's fundamental, this question of whose standards matter. I think there are other issues, 
more real issues, that we need to begin to tackle. 



Yet, Guajardo also underscored the community’s wherewithal to handle its own affairs: 

Rural communities can take care of themselves very well. I'm a believer, based on my own 
experience, that the most efficient cycle is that which is organic, that which is indigenous. It is 
by far the most insightful. I mean, who knows about one's community better than the person 
who lives there? Who knows about kids' temperaments, about the culture of a town, and its 
environment, better than the people who live there? 

Deborah Meiers perspective on “Whose Standards?” led her to consider the requirements 
of a democracy-of having broader, not just higher standards. Acquiring the evidence for this 
or that standard, then debating it, is fundamental. However, a standardization of standards 
should not be the end result She made it dear that it’s not provindalism we want, but a 
“reaching out” 
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